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paratively homogeneous civilizations, but the idea of modern
nationality was alien to them before they were permeated by
European ideas. Many pioneers of modern nationality in Asia
have frankly confessed that their peoples could not yet be re-
garded as nations l and that their national aspirations were
imitating European models. But even in Europe the progress
of civilization alone did not initiate national unification in the
political sense. Ancient Greece, or Mediaeval Italy and Ger-
many, possessed very high civilizations while there was hardly
any national solidarity between the different peoples into which
each was divided. Their city-republics and other tiny states had
on the whole a common language and civilization and the senti-
ment of kinship among-them and of common interests against
foreign nations were not lacking. But all this was not sufficient to
create a strong sense of political solidarity between those small
peoples and they had no desire to abandon their separate nation-
alities for a common one, however advantageous this would have
been. A high level of civilization was even adverse to national
unity on a wide scale. Athens, Florence and Nuremberg were
proud of the splendour of their own achievements and looked
down upon their backward kinsmen in other cities. Most great
thinkers, poets and artists of all nations were cosmopolitans and
showed no interest in the national aspirations of their time,
though some of them dreamt of a great spiritual mission of their
nation. History shows that the progress of civilization was often
accompanied by a weakening of national sentiment. In the late
Roman Empire civilization was high and comparatively wide-
spread. Yet there was neither any political liberty nor much
unity and solidarity. Many historians ascribe the fall of the
Empire to the insufficient development of national consciousness.
The Romans and Greeks had become so civilized that they
regarded military service as beneath their dignity and left it to
barbarians, which led to the desintegration of the Empire. A
thousand years later a great Mohammedan statesman and
thinker, Abd'ar Rahman Ibn Ghaldun, looking back upon the
rise and decay of Arabian civilization, developed a philosophy of
.history, focused on national solidarity,2 He found that hardy
barbarian nomads possessed it and, therefore, succeeded in
building up great states, but that the progress of civilization
necessarily destroyed it, and brought about the downfall of every
Empire and civilization itself. About half a thousand years
1 Cf. Sun-Yatsen, The Triple Demim, translated by P. M. D'Elia, 1931, p. 64.
8 Cf. A. von Kroner, Ibn Chaldun und seine Culturgeschichte der islamischen Reich, 1879.